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Loitorial 


Who knows most, doubts most: entertaining hope 

Means recognizing fear: the keener sense 

Of all comprised within our actual scope 

Recoils from aught beyond earth's dim and dense, 

Who, grown familiar with the sky, will grope 

fHenceforward among groundlings? That's offense 

Just as indubitably: stars abound 

O'erhead, but then—what flowers make glad the 
ground. 


—Kobert Browning. 
oe 


THE gift of three hundred Turkish pounds 
by the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire to the 
sufferers from the forest fires of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, is certainly a gracious act, 
and one that cannot but awaken kindly feel- 
ings toward the Moslem Caliph, absolute 
ruler though he be, in the minds of the most 


ardent republicans and the most loyal Chris- 


tians. 
— <-> 


Iris pleasing to find that the success of 
the New York Garment Workers’ strike is 
received with acclaim by almost all, notwith- 
standing that many are ‘‘opposed to strikes 
On principle.’?’ In the words of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, “the sweat shop is a 
disease-incubator and a disease-dissemina- 
tor, and even people who avoid thinking of 
the suffering of others, and people who religi- 
Ously believe in ‘saving every cent they can’ 
Must join in the general cry of joy over the 


coming to grief of this form of industrial 
Slavery.”’ 
—~t-2 > 


IN The New World for September Rev. 
John W. Chadwick has given at admirable 
definition of religion,—‘‘Man’s gense of his 
relation to the mysterious power which he 
finds manifested in the world And his spon- 
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taneous endeavor to convert this sense into 
a binding law of life,”—and has also yviven us 
a keen criticism of the mistakes of those who 
have sought to give a definite and final 
embodimentto universal religion. Perhaps 
his highest note is sounded in these words:— 


There shall yet be a universal religion which shall be 
something different from the universality of religion among 


the peoples of the earth. But it will be a religion without 


a church, without a creed, without a hierarchy, without a 


ritual, It will be a glorious sympathy, not a grand organ- 


ization. Yet it shall have its ministers. ‘They will be all 


of those who shall endeavor to appreciate the doctrines and 
the forms, the mythologies and the idolatries of other 
faiths than that they cherish as their own, to penetrate the 
husk and find the kernel it conceals, to discover, if possible, 
what it was that these poor stammering lips were trying to 
express. his universal religion shall have its scriptures, 
too, richer than those of Christianity or buddhism or Islam, 
because al] of these shall be included, and with these every 
true word that makes for a better understanding and a 
more perfect sympathy among all the religions of mankind. 


—~—?- > 


Witru the death of the poet, the Walt 
Whitman cult has become more worshipful 
than’ ever. The general tone of the leaders 
of the Walt Whitman Fellowship toward 
their master resembles nothing modern so 
much as it does the attitude of the medieval 
Christians toward their God Jesus. We have 
recently received two ‘‘Walt Whitman Fel- 
lowship papers,’ Nos. 4 and 6, — ‘‘Walt 
Whitman as Deliverer’’ and ‘‘Memories of 
Walt Whitman,’’—in the latter of which, 
especially, the disposition to fall down and 
worship is exhibited by Richard Maurice 
Bucke. We are far from objecting to the 
amount of careful and reverent study that is 
being given to the life and work of Walt 
Whitman. He is great enough to repay all 
the thought and attention given to his work 
by the present generation. But we do feel 
that in setting him on a pedestal and treat- 
ing him as an exceptional being, quite dif- 
ferent from the mere mortal of everyday life, 
his admirers reject the very core of his gos- 
pel, the life and soul of his thought and feel 
ing,—the worth of that which is the pos- 
session of man as man. 


—+o 


WE print this week in our announcement 
column, the official documents which give 
legal existence to the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, and we urge our 
readers to give careful attention to the same, 
particularly to that part which sets forth the 
objects of the organization, inasmuch as it 
has already been misquoted by some of our 
exchanges, and individuals have undertaken 
to interpret that which the document suff- 
ciently explains. In connection with this 
publication appears the official call for the 
first meeting of the directory of this Con- 


Number 30. 


gress, which is to hold an all-day session on 
Tuesday, the second of October, at All 
Souls Church. will be served to 
directors at noon. 


Lunch 

Matters of great impor- 
tance will come before this board. Such 
officers as cannot attend are urged to send 
their ideas in writing. The friends of the 
movement who are impatient for results 
must remember that the results they clamor 
for, if realized at all, must be sought delib- 
erately. It has been impossible to call to- 
gether the directory earlier. Dr. Hirsch has 
just returned from Europe, while others are 
just gathering to the work of the season. We 
are sure the committee will be very glad of 
any suggestions or inquiries that may be 
presented to them by any friend of the meet- 


lf this 


means a great opportunity. 


ing. Congress means anything it 
A solemn re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who have called 
it into being, and we believe they take up 
the task with a due appreciation of this fact. 
Its history is yet all in the future, Mean- 
while let its friends wait by working and crit- 
icize, if need be, by creation. 
—~t 0 


THE Campaign Committee of the Woman’s 
Suffrage cause before the New York State 
Constitutional Convention, have issued a 
circular letter under date of September rst,. 
which sounds prophetic bugle notes. It 
acknowledges defeat but argues victory and 


calls fora newrally. It says:— 


The deed is done! Ninety-seven members of the con- 
stitutional Convention have determined that the petition, 
endorsed by over half a million citizens, asking that 
‘male’ be stricken from: the con- 
stitutlon, shall not be submitted for the decision of the 


electors of the State. 


the word should 


It then proceeds to give some hard raps at 
the injustice of this position of a convention 
consisting of one hundred and seventy-five 
men, who were so anxious to secure fair 
representation to liquor dealers and all other 
classes affected by legislation. Then it 
goes on to say:— 


Our defeat is not a Waterloo, it is a Bunker Hill! * * 


* Be not disheartened! Let us change our seeming de- 
feat into a victory by our tireless energy! Remember the 
revolution of our.forefathers, and the struggle for freedom 
and justice thirty years ago. The familiar order, ‘*Put 
none but Americans on guard to-night!’’ can be given with 
Men of New York who love Liberty, 
send no one to the Legislature to be a law-maker for all, 
who does not. believe in equal rights for all, let his creed 
When a small 
body of men can deny the expressed prayer of hundreds of 
thousands of the citizens of New York State, it is not the 


time for vain regrets, it is the time for decisive action, 


equal force now. 


or nationality be what it may. Falter not! 


This is ringing gospel, not only for New 
York but for the nation and the world. 
Shame! thrice shame! to the representatives 
of the Empire State who, in their cowardly 
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conservatism, abused the position of repre- 
sentatives and did not dare to do the obvi- 
ously fair thing, of submitting the question 
to the adoption of the people. The day is 
coming when enlightened public intelligence, 
made such by the triumphant success of the 
woman’s suffrage experiment, will look 
back with pity and contempt upon the dark- 
ness and injustice of these days that granted 
to illiteracy, inebriety and rascality the full 
prerogative of citizenship, while they denied 
the same to the million mothers, intelligent, 
altruistic, earnest and devout, simply be- 
cause nature has given to them the crown of 
femininity, which Nature’s 
realm, where her laws are uninterfered with 
by human masculinity, carries an implica- 
tion of inferiority in point of intelligence or 
responsibility—-and scarcely of physical in- 
feriority, for endurance and persistence gen- 
erally come in to balance tne brawn 
prowess of the male sex. Brave women of 
New York! Unity has no tears, but many 
hurrahs for you. Go ahead! Keep up with 
your cause. When it can serve you, com. 
mand it. 


nowhere in 


and 


—— aaeniapoate 


The Unitarians at Saratoga. 


Next week the Unitarians rally for the 
fifteenth time for their biennial National 
Conference. Unitarians take to Saratoga 
and Saratoga is very hospitable to Unita- 
rians. It affords a genial mingling of reli- 
sious enthusiasm with the hilarity of an out- 
ing. It will be a social occasion illuminated 
with intellectual brilliancy, such as Unita- 
rians like. There is every reason to expect 
that this conference will be no less attrac- 
predecessors. Two of the 

most eminenirepresentatives of English Uni- 

tarians will be there: the wise critic and in- 
*terpreter of poets as well as of life, Stopford 

A. Brooke; and Prof. J]. Estlin Carpenter, of 

Oxford. The latter is to read a paper on 

‘‘What the Higher Criticism has done to 

restore to us the real historical Jesus.” He 

will speak with the authority of a master, 
and one might well take the journey to Sara- 
toga for the sake of hearing this paper alone. 

The program in its general features is 

marked by an exceptionally generotis recog- 

nition of the younger men. This is as it 
should be. Among some of the important 
subjects to be discussed are the following: 

‘‘A Working Theory of Ethicss™ by Rev. J. 

H. Crooker; ‘‘The Mutual Relations of the 

Catholic and Protestant Churches,” dis- 

cussed by a Catholic and a Protestant; the 

subject of ‘‘Regeneration,”’ etc. 

But the chief interest of this session will 
gather around the proceedings put down for 
Wednesday afternoon, September 26th, at 
which time the report of a committee ona 
revision of the Constitution will be received 
and discussed, This will open up the old 
problem, never closed but successfully kept 
in the background for many years, concern- 
ing the preamble and the Christian dogma 
as a basis of Unitarian fellowship and work. 
With this question the regular readers of 
Unity are already familiar. Our position 


“has been often stated, Our interest in the 
/ a 


tive than its 
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discussion and the action that will follow is 
great, but our’contribution to the discussion 
has already been made and our anxiety for 
the result has been largely abated by the 
events of the last two years and the lessons 
of the great Columbian inspirations that 
have visited all of us. Whatever the result 
of the discussion may be, it comes too late to 
argue much for the prophetic and progres- 
sive quality of the constituency represented. 
If a change is made it will be but a tardy 
concession to a public opinion and a public 
intelligence within this body, concerning the 
questions at issue, which have long ante- 
dated this vote. 

Some of the delegates will come to this 
conference with an earnest zeal and active 
conscience, determined to do what’ they 
can to place the conference on a position 
more consistent with the present thought 
and conviction of its constituency. This 
element may be represented by the Kev. 
Joseph May of Philadelphia, who, in con- 
nection with his society, took early occasion 
to express his desire for a revision and his 
sense of thraldom under the present word- 
ing. 

Others will come prepared at any time to 
create a ‘‘Unitarianism’’ for themselves out 
of their inner consciousness, quite indepen- 
dent of all that is written or enacted. Such 
project on to the high sky their own highest 
ideals of religion, church and spiritual life, 
and then, with a sublime neglect of pream- 
bles, resolutions, issues or history, say ‘‘This 
is Unitarianism! Noone has a right to in- 
terpret it authoritatively, and so I interpret 
it for myself.” How splendidly does our 
friend, Mr. Savage, do this every once ina 
while! This subjective method of idealizing 
the ‘‘sects’’ is much in vogue in these days, 
and breeds much mental confusion. We 
have a friend who is ready to believe, by 
this method, that the Baptist church is, to- 
day, potentially if not actually, the most lib- 
eral denomination in Christendom; andsome 
of our readers will remember, at the great 
closing sessionof the parliament of religions, 
the eloquent addresses of Father Keane, in 
which, for the time being, he almost per- 
suaded the vast audience that the geventeen- 
days conclave, just closing, was an intrusion, 
because the Catholic church, ‘‘the old mother 
church,” was and always had been a parlia- 
ment of religions, universal in its sym- 
pathies and unlimited in its hospitalities. 

A third party will come to this conference 
prepared to do the expedient, vote anything 
that will préserve peace, ready to prove at 
any time that preambles mean nothing or 
mean much, resolutions are meaningless or 
binding, to suit the whim of the individual; 


that the A. U. A. and the W. U. C. have 


always occupied ‘‘essentially” the same posi- 
tion; that Emerson and Theodore Parker 
meant nothing that Andrews Norton or Dr. 
A. P. Peabody did not, and that they 
were always beloved and welcomed by all 
Unitarians. oe 

‘‘Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 


And the little less, and what worlds away!’’ 


A fourth »party, honorable, sincere and 


\ 


— 
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virile, will come with honest apprehensions 


that any change will mean disintegration, 
and the abandoning of the ‘‘Christian”’ test- 
word will result in a loss of the Christian 
spirit and the Christ-like life. How this 
party will miss the ever valiant and warlike 
leadership of Brooke Herford, whose vigor- 
ous energy always pulled forward the car of 
thought while he himself was devoting his 
attention to the brakes! With the spirit of 
the first and last class, we find great sym- 
pathy, and ifthe vote at Saratoga was castin 
the spirit of these two classes, the result 
would be hopeful, whichever way it went. 


Unitarian papers, of late, have had much 
to say concerning ‘‘ Universal Religion” and 


‘‘Christianity,” the main drift of which would - 


seem to be that they are or are about to be- 
come identical terms. One is the other: 
only for the present, at least, the other must 
wear the Christian name. ‘‘Christianity is 
only excellency.” ‘*‘To bea Christian is to 
be a good man,” but for legislative and ec- 
clesiastical purposes the good man must 
somehow accept the label, or else he is not 
good enough to be a Christian. This at- 
tempting to legislate the terms ‘‘Christian”’ 
and ‘*Christianity,’’ as words of literature, 
into words of dogma, without losing their 
literary plasticity and without assuming any 
dogmatic measures, may be convenient, even 
necessary for a time yet; but there is a ques- 
tion before the Unitarian house, clear and 
inevitable, which will not down until it is 
answered. Cana Jew, an Agnostic, a world- 
serving and truth-seeking Buddhist become 
a member of a Unitarian church, by righ 
and not by courtesy? In other words, is a 
church that is absolutely unrimmed by the 
‘‘Christian” word or theological dogma, but 
seeking truth and righteousness and love, a 
Unitarian church? Manychurches will wait 
anxiously for the action of next week at Sar- 
atoga to see if any approaches toward a so- 
lution of this question will be reached, This 
is not an idle or atheoretic question. Nota 
few of these churches which have taken the 
open position and would work for none 
other,areshadowed witha steel-trap mortgage 
held by the American Unitarian Association, 
a mortgage which may be foreclosed ‘‘when- 
ever the church ceases to be a Unitarian 
church,’’and of this the board of the A. U.A.are 
to bethe soleand final judges. Thesechurches 
have a right to know what the tenure of their 
life is, and the board of the A, U. A. will 
also be glad to be advised what the consen- 
sus of judgment concerning this matter 1s, 
although they may act quite independent of 
such a consensus. 

For the first time in twenty-four years, the 
editor of Unity will be unable, from ill 
health, which has prolonged his vacation 
and detained him in Wisconsin, to meet his 
associates and companions-at-arms at Sara- 
toga. Hesends them his greeting and per- 
ennial love, and rejoices in the comradeship 
that is not dependent upon ecclesiastical le- 
gislation and cannot be made or unmade by 
resolutions. We shall continue to rejoice 1” 
Unitariah men and women, however Unita- 
rian conferences and associations, boards 
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and resolutions may disappoint. The cor- 
porate life of any sect is an inadequate ex- 
pression of the spiritual power or mental at- 
tainment of its individual members. 


— 


Contributed and Selected 
The Repose in Egypt. 


BY JULIA LARKIN MORRIS. 


Not only in the waste where Cheops towers 
Fronting the blast of years, the skeptic Sphinx 
Propounds her question; but where beauty links 
Pleasure to pleasure, chaining time with flowers, 
And in the cell where thought consumes the hours, 
And at the mass where thought oblivion drinks, 
She shrieks her challenge (he that listens shrinks) 
To whom she will, and whom she daunts, devours. 
jut there was one who once the desert trod 
And her calm gaze with equal calm confronted, 
Untroubled by prevision of the tomb. 
And ever, as she breathes her word of doom, 
He whispers in her dreaming ear undaunted 
The only question’s only answer—God. 


—______ <i> 9-4 — 


Beliefs. 


BY CARRIE. 


How can I trust in creeds and forms, 
In mitre, robe or priestly stole, 
Since He who did all things create, 


Alone can save and bless my soul. 


To Him alone my wants are known, 
And He will hear my whispered prayer; 
I need not seek a church, to find 


A God, who dwelleth everywhere. 


[I cannot bind my faith with creeds, 
For they are not the voice of God; 
More tenderly He speaks to me, 
From fragrant flower and dewy sod. 


Can I believe that nevermore 
Will He the sons of men inspire? 

And that the voice is hushed for us, 
That spoke from Sinai’s mount of fire? 


That now there are no holy men, 
No women with prophetic sight, 

No true, pure souls, whose vision clear 
Can see afar Truth’s dawning light? 


Nay, rather let me ever cling 

To this dear faith, ‘*Christ liveth still 
In every heart that truly seeks 

To know and do our Father’s will.” 


That we may now commune with Him, 
As prophet sages did of old, 
If closely folded in our hearts, 


The tablets of His law we hold. 


In Dublin Town. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Father O’Toole of Dublin is a well-fed, 
rollicking priest with a big round face, a 
double chin and a brogue that you can cut 
with a knife. 

My letter of introduction from Bishop 
Keané caused him at once to bring in a 
large, suspicious black bottle and two glasses, 
Then we talked, talked of Ireland’s wrongs 
and woman’s rights and of all the Irishmen 
in America whom I was supposed of course to 
know. We spoke of the illustrious Irishmen 
who had passed on, and I mentioned a name 
that caused the holy father to spring from 
his chair in indignation. 

“Shwift is it! Shwift; no, my lad, don’t 
80 nearhim. He was the divil’s own, the 
very worsht that ever followed the shwish of a 
Petticoat and broke a woman’s heart. No, 
me lad, if ye go to his grave it ‘ull bring ye 
bad luck fer a year. It’s Tom Moore ye 
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want, Tom was the bie, arrah! now an it’s 
mesilf phat ’ull go wid ye.”’ 

And so the reverend father put on a long, 
black coat and his St. Patrick’s Day hat, and 
we started. We were met at the gate bya 
delegation of ‘‘shphalpeens’’ that had located 
me on the inside of the house and was lying 
in wait. 

All American travelers in Ireland are sup- 
posed to be millionaires, and this may ex- 
plain why they areso quickly fecognized. 
At any rate, various members of the delega- 
tion wished ‘‘long life to the iligant ’merican 
gintleman” and hinted in unmistakable 
terms that pennies would be acceptable. The 
holy father applied. his cane vigorously to 
the ragged rears of the more presumptuous 
and bade them begone, but still they followed 
and pressed close about. 

‘‘Here, I'll show you how to get rid of the 
dirty gang,’’ said his holiness. “Have you 
a penny, | don’t know?”’ 

I produced a handful of small change, 
which the father immediately took and tossed 
the street. Instantly there was a 
heterogeneous mass of young Irishmen piled 
up in the dirt in a grand struggle for spoils. 
[It reminded me of football incidents I had 
seen at fair Harvard. In the meantime we 
escaped down a convenient alleyway and 
crossed the River Liffey to Old Dublin, In- 
side the walls of the old city, through 
crooked lanes and winding streets that 
showed here and there signs of departed 
gentility but now told only of squalor, want 
and vice, until we came to No. 12 Angier 
street, a quaint three-story brick building 
now used as a ‘‘Public.’’ In the wall above 
the door is a marble slab with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Here was born Thomas Moore, on the 
28th day of May, 1778.’ Above this ina 
niche is a bust.of the poet. 

Tom’s father was a worthy greengrocer 
who, according to the author of Lalla 
Rookh, always gave good measure and full 
count. It was ever a cause of regret to the 
elder Moore that his son did not show 
sufficient capacity to be safely trusted with 
the business. 

The upper rooms of the house were shown 
to us by the obliging landlady, Father 
O’Toole had been here before and led the 
way to a snug little chamber and explained, 
‘‘In this room the future poet of Ireland was 
found under one of his father’s own cabbage 
leaves.’’ 

We descended to the neat little barroom 
with its sanded floor and polished glassware 
and shining brass. The holy father for the 
second time ordered ’arf and ’arf at my ex- 
pense and recited one of Moore’s ballads. 
The landlady then gave us Byron’s “Here’s 
a health to thee, Tom Moore.” Then we 
had more ballads, more ’arf and ’arf, a selec- 
tion from Lalla Rookh did. various tales of 
the poet’s early life, which possibly would 
be hard to verify, so perhaps had better not 
be given here. | 

I left Father O’Toole and the fat landlady 
deep in a hot argument as to whether Tom 
Moore was a'full time or a ‘‘seventh month 
child.”” The landlady holding to the latter 
view and bringing up much good proof to 
support her side of the case; one item of 
which was that seventh month children al- 
ways ‘‘see things,’”’ But his holiness scorned 
and scoffed the idea, terming it ‘‘dom shu- 
perstishun,’”’ at the same time smiting the 
table violently. 

Erstwhile the smoke of battle gave me op- 
portunity toslip away. I crossed the street. 
turned down one block and entered St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

Great, roomy, solemn, dingy temple where 
the rumble of city traffic is deadened to a 
faint hum. 
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‘*Without the world’s unceasing noises rise, 
Turmoil, disquietude and busy fears; 

Within there are the sounds of other years, 
Thoughts full of prayer and solemn harmonies 

Which imitate on earth the peaceful skies.”’ 


Other worshipers were there. Standing 
beside a great stone pillar I could make 
them out kneeling on the tiled floor here 
and there. Gradually my eyes became ac- 
customed to the subdued light, and right at 


my feet I saw a large brass plate set in the 
floor and on it only this: 


SWIFT 
Died Oct. 19, 1745 
Aged 75 


On the wall nearisa bronze tablet, the 


inscription of which was dictated by Swift 
himself. 


Here lies the body of Jonathan Swift, Dean of this Ca- 
thedral, where fierce indignation can no longer rend his 
heart. Go! wayfarer, and imitate if thou canst one who, 


as far as in him lay, was an earnest champion of liberty. 


Above this is a fine bust of Swift and to 
the right is another tablet: 


Underneath lie interred the mortal remains of Mrs. 
Hester Johnson, better known to the world as ‘*Stella,”’ 
under which she is celebrated in the writings of Dr. Jona- 
than Swift, Dean of this Cathedral. She was a person of 
extraordinary endowments and accomplishments, in mind, 
body and behavior; justly admired and respected by all 
who knew her on account of her many virtues as well as 
for her great natural and acquired perfections. 


These were suffering souls but great. 
Would they have been so great had they not 
suffered? Whocan tell! Were the waters 
troubled in order that they might heal the 
people? 

Did Swift misuse this excellent woman is 
a question that has been asked and answered 
again and again. Judge not! 

A great woman has written: 

‘‘A woman, a tender, noble, 
woman has a dog’s heart. She licks the 
hand. that strikes her. And wrong nor 
cruelty nor injustice nor disloyalty can cause 
her to turn.”’ : 

Fate in pity took Stella first. Took her 
in the loyalty of love and the fulness of faith 
from a world which for love has little recom- 
pense and for faith small fulfilment. 

Stella was buried by torchlight at midnight 
of the 30th day of January 1728. Swift was 
sick at the time, and wrote in his journal: 
“This is the night of her funeral and I am 
removed to another apartment that I may 
not see the light in the church which is just 
over against my window.’’ But in his imagi- 
nation he saw the gleaming torches as their 
dull light shown through the windows and he 
said, ‘‘They will soon do as much for me,” 

But twenty-two years came crawling by 
torches flared, smoked and 
gleamed as the mourners chanted a requiem 
and the clods fell on the coffin, and their 
echoes intermingled with the solemn voice 
of the priest as he said ‘‘Dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes.”’ 

In 1835 the graves were opened and casts 
taken of the skulls. Thetopof Swift’s skull 
had been sawed off at the autopsy, anda 
bottle in which was a parchment setting 
forth the facts was inserted in the head that 
had conceived Gulliver’s Travels. 

I examined the casts. The woman’s head 
is square and shapely, although her features 
as shown in portraits were not comely. 
Swift’s head is a refutation of phrenology, 
being small, sloping and very ordinary. 

The bones of Stella and Swift were placed 
in one coffin and now rest under three feet 
of concrete, beneath the floor of St. Patrick’s. 
So sleep the lovers joined in death. 
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Childish Notions About God. 


Childhood has peculiar ideas about God. 
And these ideas are not fleeting. They be- 
come permanent part of the child-nature, 
the early receptivity of which receives and 
gives them enduring registration. The ori- 
gin of these conceptions is not the work of 
chance. They are the impartment of instruc- 
tion; and no instruction is given under more 
favoring conditions or with such irresistible 
effectiveness. The thoughts about God which 
enant the child’s mind are the inculcation 
of ignorant servants or of parents who in 
this respect are not more thoughtful. No 
lecture-room is equally forceful and impres- 
sive with the nursery. No professorial chair 
is so influential as the sweet suasion that 
comes to us all at mankind’s earliest school 
—a mother’s knee. The deep impressions of 
childhood are the earliest occupants of the 
mind. They are also the last objects where- 
on the weakening memory of dissolving age 
dwells with fondness. . This is most true of 
theological ideas which hold us captive by 
a certain spell of their mysteriousness. 
What more natural then than that in our 
notions about God there is commonly con- 
siderable childishness? The theology of 
most men and women roots in their child- 
hood. 

It needs to be told only for emphasis what 
the notions of childhood about God are, and 
of those whose childhood in this respect has 
only been prolonged. God is a great big 
somebody with the wondrous power of ex- 
pansion whereby he can be everywhere and 
with the equally astonishing faculty of con- 
traction which enables him to be anywhere 
in particular. He has countless eyes and ears. 
He is a great large book-keeper and as such 
is seated in a huge chair behind a gigantic 
volume wherein is kept the record of each 
childish naughtiness or goodness. Or he 
is a powerful school-master with rod in hand 
ready to dislike and punish you severely if 
you are bad, or love and reward you if you 
are good. These are the elements with 
which in various composition by childish 
imaginativeness the God of childhood is 
fashioned. And this God to whom is sacri- 
ficed the simple trustingness of our timid 
childhood is also the God of our childish 
manhood and womanhood. 

It is to be told also only in repetition how 
the God of our childhood originates. Say 
that he is the policeman of helpless parents 
and servants and you have the ‘nearest ex- 
planation. He is the bugbear with which 
to turn unruliness to order, to frighten bad- 
ness into goodness. When he is represented 
as good to us it is only in return for our 
goodness. And here our goodness is a mere 
expedient. It is goodness only because the 
divine goodness cloaks the grim visage of 
the policeman who may appear at any mo- 
ment. Thus is our childhood taught a God 
from whom goodness obtains favor and bad- 
ness punishment. Thus also do we come 
to believe that goodness will obtain the sat- 
isfaction of its wishes, askings or prayers. 
Little or never do parents think that their 
material literalness is accepted by childhood, 
shapes its idea of God, and in later years re- 
mains a belief that receives many rude 
shocks. of contradictory experience. The 
skepticism and atheism of many is only a 
protest to and rebound from the absurd 
theology of their childhood, which, being 
their only theology, was rejected and ridi- 
culed when found untrue. It is no credit- 
able reflection uponthe parent whose wishes 
can be enforced only through calling up the 
idea of a policeman-God. You are to be 
pitied if your child’s obedience and conduct 
is not a response to the influence of your 
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love. Your child’s attitude to God should 
be inspired by, should reflect the example 
of your religious disposition. To you God 
should be a being for whom you have a 
noticeable reverence. This reverence should 
shape your various conduct. Your child 
should mirror your religious life. If you do 
not succeed in thus imparting a proper idea 
of and feeling for God your child’s theology, 
if he has any, will be childish absurdity and 
what ought to be his religious sentiment will 
be a superstitious fear. 

Very many, or maybe most men and 
women, in their notions of God, are still the 
children of their parents or the nurselings of 
the nursery. Let us illustrate with an 
instance ortwo. A commonand familiar ex. 
ample is the prevalent notions about divine 
justice. I shall not attempt to vindicate this 
justice. Ido not believe that the work of 
him whose thoughts are not our thoughts, 
and whose ways are not our ways, Can ever 
be wholly reconciled to human understand- 
ing. But there is much that our notion of 
God expects from him, which is only a re- 
flection of our thoughtless selfishness. Our 
childhood is told that God rewards goodness. 
I believe he does. But we are led to ex- 
pect material rewards, although goodness is 
not material but spiritual, and is spiritually 
rewarded, We stand in life upright in good- 
op as faras we know, and yet suffer. Here 
is da man who fails in business. He is re- 
duced very low. His failure is not the fail- 
ure which means greater monetary success. 
His integrity says to him: ‘‘You have been 
good.” His childish theology questions: 
‘‘Why is God so unjust?” Pitiable, misin- 
formed child of the nursery, he does not 
know that God had nothing to do with it, 
but that the catastrophe was the inevitable 
effect of human causes within the ken, and 
possibly within the control of man. This 
questioning of divine goodness is a&esensible 
as that of the notion of God held by the child 
who became sick from eating green apples 
and asked if God is good. Childish un- 
reasonableness and impatience! but are we 
always more manly in our notions about God? 
Let us examine another instance. 

Our childhood is told that God answers 
prayers. I also believe this in a certain 
sense. But the parent who would bribe the 
child into goodness is not careful of the 
means she employs if she only succeeds. 
If you are good, she will tell her confiding 
little one, God will give you what you ask. 
And thus is begun a foolish notion about 
Godin regard to prayer. The child prays in 
its heart that God procure it a drum. The 
kind, but unthinking parent, obtains that 
drum. Thechild grows up with the absurd 
notion that in some mysterious way God can 
answer every prayer. How many of us are 
thus childish in this notion about God? 
What wants are framed into prayer! Wants 
whase satisfaction require a very miuiracle- 
working God. A fond mother asks for health 
for the child, whose danger is the conse- 
quence of her carelessness. The Italian 
bandit prays for success to guide his pillag- 
ing expedition. The merchant petitions for 
a profitable year. The farmer and others 
equally rustic in their childish thoughts of 
God implore, rain. The ignorant darkey, 
not more ignorant than the rest, pleads with 


-a voice that almost reaches into heaven fora 


good ‘tater crop dis year.’’ When the 
mother’s anguished cry is disregarded, the 
God of her childhood is no longer God. The 
protest of experience to her childish.thoughts 
left her religious world a godless void. And 
so with the others. How much better were 
it had the conception confided to their child- 


hood been at least no embodiment of absurdi- 


ties and inconsistencies. If the plausible 
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instruction is not of sufficient scope do not 
impart that whose certain shock in later life 
is bound to result in skepticism, or even 
death to all religious sentiment. I believe 
in prayer. I regard it as the most powerfu] 
Spiritual uplift. It raises a man to God. It 
is not intended to bring God downto man, 
It inspires weakness and despair with hope 
and courage. It will result in carefulness 
for him who needs counsel and guidance, 
To pray sensibly and fervently is a kind of 
taking-counsel with” some one_ superior. 
But prayer cannot bring down rain or bring 
up potatoes. Itis nota substitute for one’s 
carelessness or a servant to one’s selfishness. 
The best prayer is a praise or thank-offering. 
If you would spare your child foolish notions 
about God teach it to pray in the sentiments 
of thanks and praise. Let its prayers also 
express the language of hope. Keep far the 
prayer that voices a mere asking, that is fol- 
lowed by expectation. I approve of prayer. 
No one prays without being the better for it. 
I delight in prayer framed by the rosy lips of 
sweet childhood. I know of no scene that 
transports the imagination more than does 
the upturned face and folded hands of a 
white-robed child standing in prayer. | 
would not have a child grow too old for 
prayer. We are all children inthe eyes of 
Him whose age spanseternities. As beauti- 
fulasis the picture of a praying child so 
affecting is time-tried and hoary age bent 
with life’s lesson of submission, still bowing 
in supplication before the last hope of those 
who are nearing the grave. 

I might multiply illustrations of childish 
notions of God we entertain. Those I have 
given are suggestive of others. They also 
indicate the path of duty for parental instruc- 
tion. These notions area terrible obstacle 
to the successful endeavor of the pulpit. 
No minister can be properly effective whose 
word must enter minds preoccupied with the 
ingrained absurdities of childhood. It is 
almost impossible to supplant childhood’s 
religious notions fostered till age. The 
minister’s endeavors should be preceded by 
a long time by those of the mother, as in 
general the temple presupposes the home, 
The misfortune and pity is that mothers 
themselves are so little qualified from lack of 
preparation and independent thought. The 
child’s religious education is essential, and 
every mother desires it furthered. But the 
child’s dress is given more serious attention. 
It is strange that the religious concerns of 
the child receive the most insignificant share 
of the mother’s attention when that element 
signifies so much for character and life. ‘‘l 
don’t want the bother,”’ is what many a good 
mother will tell. I acknowledge it may re- 
quire some attention and care, but. she 1s no 
true mother who determines her conduct by 
her unwillingness to incur trouble. They 
who are so unmotherly entrust the first reli- 
gious training to the ignorant superstition of 
nurses and later to Sabbath-school teach- 
ers not always properly competent or careful. 
I have sometimes found that these very 
teachers need instruction more than their 
pupils. | 

Why not have an acceptable idea of God 
imparted to the child’s earliest openness to 
receive? If such is impracticable, in any 
case, do not let notions sure to be rudely 
shattered at some time take the place of the 
proper idea. Rather let the religious sphere 
of the child’s mind remain a temporary vacu- 
um than become a region for the playgroun 
of timorous superstitions and silly fictions of 
the nursery. The only proper instruction 
should be the imparting through inspiring 
example of a holy all-respecting reverence 
for God and whatever appertains to God. 


Beyond the inspiration of this reverence it is 
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unsafe to go. And this will be no difficult 
task, for reverence in parent is holy conta- 
gion for child. Iam opposed to the attempted 
biographies of God variously told in cate- 
chisms. God would scarcely know himself 
as he is found in some of these ‘‘philosoph- 
ical” volumes. There is sufficient, besides, 
and more important, to teach a child in 
regard to character and conduct. Leave to 
the child to develop later its own ideas about 
God. Do not burden it with your philoso- 
phizing. Ifit indulges the familiar curious 
questioning of childhood and you cannot 
with a due regard to sense satisfy it, do not 
feel abashed to say you do not know. It is 
not ignorance to be unable to answer every 
question of a child. The world’s geniuses 
have labored in vain in the realms of philos- 
ophy to answer the queries of little children. 
There are things in which we shall remain 
children until the fulness of time shall re- 
veal to the rapturous gaze of immortality 
what was screened from earthly vision. We 
need not feel small because of our ignorance. 
Sufficient for us and our children that we 
fee] that there is a God, and that our lives 
should be fashioned by our profound rever- 
ence of him. Ina multitude of words lieth 
the possibility of folly. There is no sage in 
the knowledge of God. He knoweth most 
who loveth best him who asks only the 
ardent devotion of a child’s simple confid- 
ingness.— Rabbi Alex Lyons, in the Reform 
Advocate. 
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The Popularity of George Eliot. * 


BY E. M. WINSTON. 


Some months since the present wrfiter, in 
a paper read before this club, expressed the 
view that George Eliotis less widely popu- 
lar than some others of the writers ranked 
in the first class—a view which was immedi- 
ately challenged. Indeed, the writer quite 
prides himself on having produced a scrim- 
mage more nearly reminiscent of Donny- 
brook Fair than any other of the season. It 
is not perhaps a matter of the deepest pride 
to cause discord among one’s fellow-beings, 
to pit one Unity Club member against an- 
other, and our leader, like a certain famous 
personage known rather to theology than to 
history, against all of us, but itis at least a 
distinction, as the quiet citizen said of his 
wax nose. However, to come back to our 
sheep, as our French friends say, I have 
been making a little inquiry into the matter, 
and think the Club may find something of 
interest in the very meagre facts I have been 
able to obtain. 

Of the libraries to which reference is here- 
after made, all are of the circulating sort. 
Those intended for reference, like the New- 
berry, of Chicago, or the Lenox, of New 
York, would tell a different story. I have 
letters from one college, the University of 
Wisconsin, and seven public libraries, in di- 
rect answer to my question. In the report 
of the St. Louis Library I find much statis- 
tical matter, including tables from the Mai- 
monides Library, of New York, and the Free 
Circulating Library, of New York. I have 
therefore partial statements from ten libra- 
ries, widely scattered, both geographically 
and in the class of patrons. 

Before analyzing these letters, however, I 
call your attention to two separate sources 
ofinformation. The Wew York Worlda year 
Or two since published a list of the hundred 
best novels, as determined by a vote of its 
readers. The list is, as one might expect, va- 
tied, from Boccaccio and Fielding to Jane 
Austen, from Mark Twain to Walter Besant. 
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On the whole it is surprisingly creditable to 
popular taste. The first ten are (1) Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ (2) Hugo’s ‘‘Les Mis- 
erables,’’ (3) Dickens’s ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” 
(4) Eliot’s ‘‘Middlemarch,” (5) Bunyan’'s 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” (6) Cervantes’s ‘*Don 
Quixote,” (7) Scott’s ‘‘Antiquary,’’ (8) 
Dumas’s ‘‘Monte Cristo,” (9) Thackeray’s 
‘‘Henry Esmond,’’ (10) Kingsley’s ‘‘West- 
ward, Ho!” It will be noticed that Thack- 
eray only is represented by two books, that 
Scott’s work, ‘‘The Antiquary,” is usually 
supposed to be less read than any onesf a 
half dozen others by its author, that Dickens 
stands third and Eliot fourth in the list of 
the remaining ninety books. Dickens has 
six and Eliot four—‘‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘Mill on 
the Floss,”’ ‘‘Romola,’’ and ‘‘Silas Marner.”’ 

Second. Tait & Co., New York Publish- 
ers, collected, some two years since, a state- 
ment from many public libraries, on which 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie founds an article in 
The’ Forum of December, 1893, which you 
will find interesting. In this list of 150 best 
novels, it appears that David Copperfield is 
voted for by 92 per cent. of the libraries 
answering, while ‘‘Adam Bede” receives 8o 
per cent., ‘‘Romola’’ 64 percent., and ‘‘The 
Mill on the Floss” 54 per cent. of the votes; 
and Dickens, among authors, is first in 
popularity, while Alcott, Scott, Cooper and 
Roe rank above Eliot. 

Now there are three questions involved. 
Is Eliot or Dickens the more popular? In 
what direction is the movement of popular 
taste, if any? What is the reason for the 
fact and the tendency? 

First, as to present fact, Dickens is re- 
ported more popular by Buffalo, which says, 
‘considerably more popular;” by Enoch 
Pratt, which says that ‘‘Eliot 1s much less 
read than Dickens;” by Providence, with 
which Dickens ranks second and Eliot fifth; 
by St. Louis, whose estimate is twice as 
many issues of Dickens as of Eliot; by Chi- 
cago, whose twenty-five copies of Dickens 
are kept more busy than a dozen of Eliots; 
by Boston, who issue Dickens ten times to 
one of Eliot; by Tait, in whose list Dickens 
ranks first and Eliot sixth; by Zhe World, 
which makes Dickens third and Eliot fourth; 
and by the New York Circulating Library. 
On the other hand, at the University of 
Wisconsin, Eliot is read ‘‘much more than 
Dickens;”’ the Mercantile Library of New 
York declares that Eliot’s books are read to 
a much greater extent than Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Scott or other standard novels; and the 
Maimonides Library of New York reports 
384 issues of Eliot to 363 of Dickens. Total: 
Dickens, nine; Eliot, three. Of these three, 
one the Maimonides, has an exclusively 
Jewish patronage, and Daniel Deronda is 
by far the most popular. Perhaps this fact 
and the resulting sympathy and liking for its 
author accounts for the increased popularity 
of Eliot at Maimonides. Another is a col- 
lege library and it may be suspected that 
most colleges would make a similar report. 
One item in the report from St. Louis is 
significant. Though the aggregate number 
of issues is larger for Dickens, being 723 for 
1g titles, as against 373 for 7 titles of Eliot, 
the average for each work is 53 for Eliot, 
against only 37 for Dickens. The statement 
for Maimonides indicates the same fact, that 
Dickens’s increased circulation is due to the 
greater number of his works, in large part at 
least. But in large public libraries of gen- 
eral circulation, like those of Chicago and 
Boston, it is clear that Dickens better suits 
the popular taste, 

As to thesecond question, that of the move- 
ment of popular taste, I have very slender 
information, On the one hand, the super- 
intendent of the Public Library of. Buffalo, 
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declares that Eliot is less read than formerly. 
On the other hand, the librarian of the Wis- 
consin University says: ‘‘Il have a theory 
that Dickens is going the wayof flesh. I can 
not believe that he is a novelist for all time 
such as Fielding, Thackeray, and perhaps 
George Eliot. But public library figures, I 
fear, are against thistheory.”’ TheSt Louis 
Library in March, 1888, found Dickens third 
and Eliot not named on a list of” favorite 
works, while in 1890 Dickens was still third 
and Eliot had risen to the eleventh place. 

On the last question, that of the reason for 
George Eliot’s position, I have very little to 
offer. Perhaps Mr. Steiner, of the Enoch 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, hints at it when he 
States that Eliot is less read than Dickens 
and the writers of the light fiction.: The 
librarian of the University of Wisconsin 


perhaps suggests it when he says: ‘‘As 
would be expected of a college constituency, 
Eliotis read much more then Dickens.’”’ But 


the statement from the Boston Public Libra- 
ry is most directly in point: ‘*The world at 
large reads Dickens. George Eliot is not a 
popular author, but commands the reading of 
a large class of cultured, thoughtful, ana- 
lytical readers. You rarely find young peo- 
ple reading her books. The morbid element 
is repellant.” © 

I cannot resist mentioning the fact, chroni- 
cled in library reports, that the quality of 
books read by a givenconstituency tends con- 
Stantly toimprove. In doing sol am quite 
aware that lam entirely departing from my 
subject, unless I can use as a link this con- 
clusion: If the reading public by reading 
learn to like better books, they must inevita- 
bly learn in time to appreciate George Eliot 
better. Finally I must forestall criticism 
by reminding you that these suggestions are 
submitted, not as proof of a thesis, for they 
are too few and scattering to justify any set 
conclusion, but as interesting and thought- 
provoking only. 
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Don’t Discourage Editorial Sincerity. 


Every man has a right to take a paper or 
to stop it, for any reason or for no reason at 
all. It’s a free country—in that respect. 
But at the same time there isa certain re- 
sponsibility attaching to all actions, even to 
so, trivial a one as stopping a paper because 
the editor says something one does not.agree 
with. There is complaint that newspaper 
editors lack fearlessness and honesty; that 
newspapers are too generally mere partisan 
organs that disregard the claims of truth and 
justice when political interests are at stake. 
There is too much truth in the charge; but let 
us ask howitis possible for afearless, honest, 
outspoken journal to live if every man istocry 
‘sStop my paper’’ whenever he reads some- 
thing that does not accord with his views. 
The men who insist that the paper they read 
shall never say anything contrary to their 
views are the ones who areina large measure 
responsible for the craven cowardliness and 
the weathercock propensities of modern jour- 
nalism. One of two things is absolutely 
necessaity.. Eithera paper must be a namby- 
pamby sheet that has no opinions whatever 
about important events, or else its readers 
must make up there minds that a difference 
of opinion is not sufficient reason for stopping 
the paper. If all the readers insist upon it 
that everything said must accord with their 
views, then the editor must say nothing ex- 
cept on the one subject on which they all 
agree, and the public must be left for light 
on current. events to bitter partisan papers. 
In acommunity composed entirely of these 
“‘stop my paper” people true independent 
journalism would be an impossibility. When 
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convinced that a paper is dishonest and de- 
c2itful, stop it. When convinced that it is 
unclean, stopit. When it lacks enterprise 
aad fails to give you the news, stop it. 
When some gther paper gives you more of 
value, stopit. But don’t stop a paper that 
you believe to be honest, courageous, enter- 
prising and clean, simply because its editor 
has written his own sincere views instead of 
yours.or somebody else’s; for if you do, you 
are putting a premium on insincere journal- 
ism and serving notice on an editor that the 
way to succeed is to write what he thinks 


will best please his readers instead of what \, 


he honestly believes to be the truth. —-Vew 
York Voice. 


The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


First Period: The Young Church: A. D. 30— 


A. D. 430. 


LESSON IV. 
Christian Faith Passing Into Dogma. 


Chrenology:—From Justin, A. D., 140, to Clement, A. 
D., 220. The greatest teacher:—Clement of Alexandria. 
A touching story:—The martyrdom of Blandina at Lyons, 


I. JESUS AS THE LOGOS. 


If we compare the Sermon on the Mount 
with the introduction to the Fourth Gospel, 
we at once note a radical difference. If we 
pass from the Teachings of the Twelve 
Apostles to Justin’s Apology, we realizethat 
we have gone from one world of religious 
belief to another that is very different. This 
difference is due to the fact that the Christian 
movement, about acentury after the crucifix- 
ion, flowed into a new channel, and became 
to some extent a philosophy of creation. In 
making converts among educated people, it 
did not enter into void minds but into minds 
already turnished with certain philosophical 
ideas, with which the new faith had to ac- 
commodate itself, by which it was modified. 
For along time the great problem among 
thinking people had been this: How did God 
create and how does he govern the Universe? 
The great Plato had taught that there are 
ideal forms or patterns, endowed with life, 
by which the Supreme Architect constructs 
what we call nature. These camein time 
to be spoken of collectively as the Zogos, the 
‘‘reason”’ or ‘‘word” of God, which goes 
forth, as the word of command proceeds 
from our lips, to execute his purpose, to 
fashion the world according to his plans. |. 

Thus, people were in the habit of thinking 
and speaking of the Logos as the principle 
or agent of creation, operating between the 
Infinite God and the Universe; and, so to 
speak, working the substance of nature up 
into the forms familiar to us. This was not 
a discovery of the truth of things, but a mere 
fancy, you will say; and yet, it was their best 
thought about these problems. A Jew of 
Alexandria, Philo, born about 20 B. c, and 
living to A. D. 50, worked out this doctrine 
more fully than anyone else, trying to unite 
in it Hebrew piety and Greek philosophy. 
While his thought is not quite clear, he 
seems to have considered the Logos a divine 
creative person, who stands between God 
and the world, carrying ont in creation and 
providence the will and purpose of the 
Almighty. 

The thought of the Logos had reached 
this form and was generally held by philo- 
s>phical people, when the gospel began to be 
accepted by educated persons. It was 
nitural that they should say when they heard 
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the story of Jesus: He is the incarnation of 
that Logos. That is, this Creative Agent, 


to complete the work of providence, took on 
human form in the person of Jesus. This 


was as far as the thought of the time went | 


respecting the subject of redemption. The 
conclusion was all the more easily made be- 
cause Paul had already lifted Jesus to a 
heavenly rank as the Second Adam, or Spirit- 
ual Man existing before all worlds. And 
from this exalted view of Jesus, which was 
the one preached to them, they readily passed 
to the thought of him as the Incarnate Logos. 
This occurred the more easily, as the belief 
in the incarnation of a divine being ina 
human body for such a purpose was very 
familiar to them, being one of the common- 
est beliefs of the old religions. 

Thus, the stream of philosophicalthought, 
playing upon the problem of creation, com- 
ing down from Plato and taking this peculiar 
form in Philo, and the streanf of Christian 
belief bearing onward an ever expanding 
conception of Jesus, came together and 
made a new currant of religious and phil- 
osophical belief. Jesus was clothed with 
the doctrine of the Logos, while the Logos 
idea was given a personal and historical 
realization, or embodiment. Both old cur- 
rents were changed and enriched. The new 
faith gained a philosophical framework, the 
old philosophy a religious impulse and ideal, 
This view of Jesus and this transformation of 
Christianity were helped forward in the sec- 
ond quarter of the second century: by the 
publication of the Fourth Gospel, in which 
the story of Jesus’s life is retold under the in- 
fluence of this doctrine of the Logos; and 
also by the writings of Justin, who took a 
similar view (he represented the Logos as 
reason universally diffused but supremely 
embodied in Jesus), and who was the first 
Apologist, the first philosopher to accept and 
advocate Christianity. 


II. THE BRANCHING MOVEMENTS. 


This identification of Jesus and the Logos, 
leading on to Jesus’s deification, started in- 
numerable discussions. The subject became 
the fertile seed plot of luxuriant speculations. 
The Christian movement branched out, on 
the one hand, during the middle decades of 
the second century, into an extremely fanci- 
ful tendency of‘thought known as Gnosticism; 
from the word ‘‘gnosis,’’ or knowledge; be- 
cause its advocates presumed to know so 
much about the mysteries of God’s being 
and the methods of creation. The Gnostics 
assumed a hostility between matter and 
spirit as the cause and reason of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, matter being 
considered the source of sin. They taught 
that numerous emanations proceed from the 
distant God as his working agents (they 
split the Logos into several principles or 
persons), and that Jesus, or the Son, was 
the last or greatest of these, many holding 
that he was not a real man, having onlya 
phantom-like body. 

There were many phases of Gnostic opin- 
ion, some very popular for a time and some 
hardly Christian even in name. And to a 
teacher in general sympathy with these views, 
Marcion, we owe the first effort (about A. 
D. 150) to make a new body of Scripture. 
He opposed all things Jewish, disowned 
Jehovah as an adversary of the true God 
(an exaggerated emphasis on the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity), and re- 
jected the Hebrew Bible, using instead 
Paul’s Epistles and a Gospel similar to our 
Luke.. The Gnostics did not form separate 
churches but existed as an extreme group of 
thinkers. Gnosticism in this form finally 
vanished (the Gnostic method however is 


fundamental in all the later trinitarian dis- 


cussions), because: (1) its ideas were too 
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fanciful, while it placed God too far off and 
obscured the humanity of Jesus; and (2) it 
lacked moralearnestness, while it substituted 
speculation for spirituality. 

At the other extreme, were conservatives, 
who, resisting these wild attempts to fathom 
the mysteries of the Godhead, clung to his- 
torical reality, and insisted on the humanity 
of Jesus. And there were different parties 
among these. There were those known as 
Ebionites, who were strongly Jewish in 
spirit, holding the original view that Jesus 
was an exalted man. They were disowned 
as heretical, and finally disappeared, as the 
churches became more and more Gentile and 
philosophical. There were others in Asia 
Minor true to the primitive traditions of 
that original home of Christianity, who re. 
fused to think of Jesus at all as the Logos, 
and they were afterwards contemptuously 
called A/ogi. 

Toward the close of the second century, 
there were many influential Christian teach- 
ers who held some form of what is known as 
the Monarchian theory. These were ex- 
treme monotheists who would not accept a 
lesser God nor allow any phrase which in- 
timated a division in the divine nature, be- 
lieving in the sole government of the one 
God. Theodotusand Artemon asserted that 
Jesus was simply a man miraculously born. 
Praxeas taught that all of the Godhead that 
a human being could contain had flowed 
over into Jesus. Noetus held that in Jesus 
as the Son (he admits no separate agency of 
the Logos), God simply reveals a certain 
side of his being and takes up new relations 
with humanity,—a view now approached by 
those who call themselves the ‘‘New Or- 
thodoxy.’’ 


Ill. THE MAIN CURRENT. 


The identification of Jesus and the Logos 
was inevitable, but the sober thought of a 
majority in the churches refrained from fan- 
ciful extremes. He was surely a divine 
being and yet they would not surrender his 
real humanity. Out of a good deal of con- 
fusion emerged, toward the close of the sec- 
ond century, the dominant idea that Jesus, 
as the Logos or the Son (these words, rather 
than Jesus, were now generally used), was a 
divine evolution from the Godhead, a sec- 
ond potency which proceeds from God and 
is subordinate to him. The precise rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father is not yet 
clearly stated, that had to be worked out 
later. But this much constituted the main 
current of Christian thought: That Jesus 
was the incarnate Logos, or Son; and that 
the Son is included in the Godhead or inti- 
mately associated with the Almighty, but a 
subordinate being. 

This view was made prominent by the 
three leading writers whose work culminated 
about A. D. 200 (different in many respects 
but united in opposition to Gnosticism): 
Irenzus of Lyons, the leading churchman of 
his day; Clement of Alexandria, a man of 
broad mind and catholic spirit; and Tertul- 
lian of Carthage, a person of fiery and in- 
tolerant temper, who first used the term 
trinity, but not with its present meaning. AS 
we read their pages, two things are very 
clear: (1) their view of Jesus is shaped, 
not by historical evidence, but by pure spec- 
ulation; and (2) while they seem sure that 
Jesus the Logos is in a sense God, theif 
ideas are confused and they labor with 4 
problem as yet unsolved. The phrase, 
‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit,’ had long 
been common, but its meaning was dim, 
wavering and uncertain;it took two cen 
turies more to define these terms. 

There was both loss and gain in this philo- 
sophical transformation of Christianity. 
The human personality of Jesus was some 
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what obscured and emphasis was changed 
from life in his spirit to discussions respect- 
ing his rank,—this wasthe loss. But in this 
way Christianity acquired a philosophy; 
irrational and fanciful it seems to the scien- 
tific mind, but it then satisfied the thought- 
ful who craved an explanation of creation 
and providence,—this was the gain. 


IV. THE REAL POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


We must not think, however, that these 
discussions aboutthe Logos constituted the 
whole of Christianity, or that this belief in 
Jesus as the Logos was the source of its 
power. This was only its thought side; and 
these problems then interested only a small 
minority. Christianity was still inthe main 
alifein the spirit of Jesus. The secret of 
its greatness and glory is found in Justin’s 
description of a church service in those 
years: 


On the day which is called the day of the Sun, all those 
who live in towns or in the country assemble in the same 
place, and the memorials of the apostles [probably our old- 
est Gospels and some others of similar character now lost] 
and the writings of the prophets are read, as far as time 
allows. When the reader has finished, the president [or 
minister] addresses words of exhortation and admonition to 
those who are present to induce them to conform to such 
beautiful teachings. Then we all rise together and send 
up our prayers to heaven, and, when the prayer is ended, 
the bread and wine and water are distributéd, and he who 
presides prays and gives thanks with all his might, and the 
people show their assent by saying Amen. Then the 
offerings over which thanksgivings have been pronounced 
are distributed; each one receives his share, and that of 
the absent is sent to him by the deacons [communion was 
thena common and substantial meal]. Those who are 
well off and who wish to give, give what they please, each 
one as he is disposed; he succors the widows and orphans 
and those who are in distress through sickness or any other 
reason, those who are in prison, and strangers who may 
come; in short, he takes care of all those who are in want. 


Here we see the Sermon on the Mount put 
into practice. What we see is not a re- 
ligion of rites and dogmas, but of love, purity 
and helpfulness, under the sanction of the 
inspiring memory of Jesus. We seereligion, 
too, as a corporate life, flowing through a 
social organism rich in humane associations 
and tender disciplines. And yet, while these 
Christians were superior in many ways, we 
must not think that they were the only good 
people then living. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ vol. I. pp. 50-60, for a few 
helpful remarks on the general topic; Hall, ‘‘Orthodoxy and 
Heresy,’ chap, 11., treats the subject admirably; Hatch. ‘‘Greek 
Ideas and Usages,’’ Hibbert Lectures, 1888, chap. vir., is invalu- 
able; Renan, ‘‘The Christian Church,’’ chaps, xvitt., x1x., is in- 
structive and suggestive; Baur, ‘‘Church History,’’ vol. I., pp. 
185-228 (Gnosticism), and vol. II., pp. 62-107, gives what is still a 
masterly statement of facts; Drummond, Philo Judzus, vol. II. 
chap. vi. isthe standard discussion of Philo’s doctrine of the 
Logos; Martineau, “Seat of Authority im Religion,” pp. 408-432, 


hae me idea of the Logos as found in Philo and the Fourth 
ospel, 
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THE BEST BOOKS, 


I. Ifonly one: Allen, ‘‘Outlines of Christian History.”’$ .60 
A useful companion to these lessons, 
2. [he best work covering the whole period: 
Allen, *‘Christian History,’’ 3 vols.; per volume, $1.00 
Rich in insight and interpretation rather than narration. 
3. The best book in addition on each subdivision: 
(a) The Young Church: Hatch, ‘Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages,’’ $3.50 
(6) Medizeval Christianity: Trench, ‘*‘Medizeval Church 
ct a Ny gee een Ra ci Dabata es: She tek’ 
(c) Since Luther: Beard, ‘‘The Reformation.’’...$1.50 
4. Additional works of special value: 
(2) Baur, ‘‘Church History,’ 2 vols. (First Three Cen- 
ce, RR a ere ceccece cee 
Parts of this are invaluable still to the student. 
(6) Hatch, ‘Organization of the Early Christian 
6 SS De a Pre Boe 2S Ren ie $1.50 
A masterpiece on the growth of the church as an 
institution. 
(c) Stanley, ‘*Christian Institutions.”.... ...... $1.35 
An interesting book which supplements Hatch. 
(7?) Adams, ‘‘Civilization in the Middle Ages.’’ $2.20 
Popular in style, accurate in scholarship, broad 
In spirit. 
(¢) Seegbohm, ‘The Protestant Revolution”—Epoch 
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valuable companion to Beard. | 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Worship is the voice of the soul toits Father. 

fSon.—Man is the product of an ever-forward pur- 
pose. 

Tues.— Goodness is the law of Nature, because it is 
the finality toward which all things point. 

Wled.—He who wills with the Supreme Right is 
saved from degeneration. 

Tburs.—The true moral aim is higher, fuller living, 
not beatific rest, not completion. 

FF ri.— Man has reached the obligation to co-operate 
with the Eternal Being. 

Sat.—Evolution, entrusting to us the work of all 
past ages, requires of us that we add our 
increment of progressive effort. 

—H. P. Powell. 
a oo 


The Kingdom of God. 


There is no unbelief; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 

And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
‘*Be patient, heart: light breaketh by-and-by,”’ 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 


God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 
—Ldward Bulwer Lytton. 
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The Birds’ Petition. 


From the sunny South, as the days grow long, 

We come to cheer you with beauty and song, 

In melodious measures, sweet and free, 

©’er the glorious land from sea to sea. 

We come in peace with no angry words, 

And pray you to spare all the bonnie birds. 

We ask no help, we have pleasure to give: 

All that we want is the right to live. 

Ye beautiful ladies, so kind and true, 

We present the ‘‘Birds’ Petition’’ to you. 

Let no bonnie birds on your hats be worn, 

No more sweet singers be mangled and torn. 

There’s a stain of blood on every bonnet 

Which has a dead bird stitched upon it. 
—Wm. Lambie, in Our Dumb Animals, 


Raggles. 


Raggles was only a scrubby little Indian 
pony. His owner had evidently considered 
him of no use, and had cruelly turned him 
loose on the bare prairie to shift for himeelf. 
He was asorry looking little fellow, as he 
stood one morning at the gate to Mr Hud- 
son’s large cattle ranch, in Western Kansas, 
shivering in the wind, and looking with a 
wistful gaze at the sleek, fat ponies inside. 
Mr. Hudson noticed him, and started to 
drive him away. But his littledaughter Lil- 
lian said, ‘‘Let him in, papa; he looks so 
hungry.” Mr. Hudson opened the gate, and 
the pony walked in, just as if it were his 
home. Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no 
one knew anything about him; and as no 
owner ever came to claim him, Lillian 
claimed him as her special property, and 
named him Raggles, on account of his long 
tangled mane and tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike the 
rest of the ponies on the farm. He soon 
‘came to regard Lillian as his mistress. She 
learned to ride him, and could often be seen 
cantering over the prairies with her father. 
But Raggles seemed to consider she was not 
much of a rider, for he would carefully avoid 
all the dangerous looking places and holes 
in the ground, made by coyotes and prairie 
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dogs, which are very plentiful in Western 
Kansas. 

When the next spring came, Raggles did 
not look like the same little scrub. His 
rusty brown coat had all come off, and a 
new black one had taken its place. By the 
next fall, the neighborhood could boast ofa 
public school, and when Lillian began to go, 
Raggles found he had regular duty every 
day. Lillian would saddle him and ride him 
to the school-house, which was two miles 
away, then tie up his bridle and send him 
home. At abouthalf-past three Mr. Hudson 
would saddle him again and send him for 
Lillian. He always arrived on time, and if 
he was a little early, would wait patiently by 
the door until school closed. 

Some of my readers will remember the 
blizzard that struck Western Kansas in 1885, 
when so many people lost their lives and 
thousands of cattle were frozen to death. 
The storm commenced about noon, and the 
weather grew steadily colder. The snow 
blew so thick and fastthat Mrs. Hudson was 
afraid to trust Raggles to go for Lillian, but 
Mr. Hudson was sick and there was no one 
else. She went to the barn, put the saddle 
on him, and tied plenty of warm wraps on. 
Then she threw her arms around his shaggy 
neck, and told him to be sure to bring Lillian 
home. He seemed to understand, and 
started out with his shambling trot in the di- 
rection of the school-house. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious 
parents. When two had passed the.r anx- 
iety was terrible, as they strained the ¢ eyes 
to see through the blinding snow his haggy 
form bringing their darling safely hc:1e. At 
last he came with Lillian on his bak, bun- 
dled up from headto foot. Theteacher had 
fastened her on the pony and given him the 
rein; and so he had brought her safely home, 
none the worse for her ride except being 
thoroughly chilled.—/. £. Stevens, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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Government Cats. 


Some three hundred and odd cats are 
maintained by the United States govern- 
ment, the cost of their support. being 
carried as a regular item on the accounts of 
the post-office department, These cats are 
distributed among about fifty post-offices, 
and their duty is to keep rats and mice from 
eating and destroying postal matter and can- 
vas sacks. Their work is of the utmost im- 
portance wherever large quantities of mail 
are collected, as, for example, at the New 
York post-office, where from 2,000 to 3,000 
bags of mail matter are commonly stored 
away in the basement. Formerly great dam- 
age was done by the mischievous rodents, 
which chewed holes in the sacks, and 
thought nothing of boring clear through 
bags of letters in a night. Troubles of this 
sortno longer occur since the official pussies 
keep watch. Each of the postmasters in 
the larger cities is allowed from $8 to $40 
a year for the keep of his feline staff, send- 
ing his estimate for ‘‘cat meat’’ to Washing- 
ton at the beginning of geach quarter.—Our 
Dumb Animals F 
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‘‘A man needs education not only as 
a means of livelihood but as a means of 
life.”—Hon. G. J. Goschen, M. P. 


a 


‘‘Why Do the Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St., publishers. : . 
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Wotes trom the Field 


National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian 
Churches. 


Saratoga Springs, September 24 to 27. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
4 P.M. Meeting of the Council. 
7.45 P. M. Sermon, Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
g A.M. Communion service 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. 
10 to 10.50 A.M. Introduction of the new 
president, Hon. George F. Hoar. 


conducted 


Resolu- 
tions in memory of Hon. George William 
Curtis, late president of the conference. Ap- 
pointment of committees, etc. 

10.50 toII.10 A. M. Report of the Coun- 
cil by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., chairman. 

11.10 A.M. toI P. M. Our Denominational 
Work: Reports and recommendations by 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D. D., secretary of 
the A. U. A.; Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, secre- 
tary of the Women’s National Alliance; Rev. 
D. M. Wilson, superintendent for New Eng- 
land; Rev. D. W. Morehouse, superintend- 
ent for Middle States and Canada; Rev. T. 
B. Forbush, 
States; Rev. G. L. Chaney, superintendent 
for Southern States; Rev. C. W. Wendte, su- 
perintendent for the Pacific coast; Rev. A. 
W. Gould, secretary of the Western Unita- 


superintendent for Western 


rian Conference; Rev. W. I. Lawrence, Re- 
port on Japanese Mission. 
mittee on Zhe New World. 

12.45 P. M. Report of Business Commit- 
tee. Reception of foreign delegates. 

1.30 P. M. Recess. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

The Work of Unitarian Women—Retro- 
spective and Prospective. 

2.30. The Western Women’s Conference, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 


Report of com- 


2.40. The Pacific Coast Conference. 

2.50. The Religious Field, Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, 

3.10. Moral Enthusiasm, Rev. Marion 
Murdoch. 

3.30. The Part of Liberal Women in the 


Community, Mrs. Chas. G. Ames. 

3.40. The Young Women, Miss May 
White Ovington. 

3.50. The Work in India, Mrs. Judith 
W. Andrews. 

4.00. The Golden Bond, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. At the close of her address Mrs. 
Howe will recite, The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

Tuesday Evening. 

7.30. Aplatform meeting, with addresses 
by several of the younger Unitarian minis- 
ters. Chairman, Rev. S. M. Crothers. The 
Work of Church Extension in New Commu- 
nities, Rev. Chas. J]. Staples. How can Ex- 
isting Parishes be Strengthened? Rev. A. M. 
Lord. The Church in its Relation to Soci- 
ology, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. The 
Church as a Social Prophet, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 206. 


g A.M. Devotional meeting, to be con- 


}ducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


1oto11 A.M. The subject of “Regenera- 
tion’’ will be treated, in two papers of thirty 
miuutes each. The papers will be given by 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer and Mr. Francis C. 
Lowell. 

II to 11.30 A. M. Discussion of the above 
papers by Rev. Charles E. St. John and Rev. 
William W. Fenn. 

1.30to12M,. ‘*What the Higher Criti- 
cism has done to restore to us the real his- 
torical Jesus,’”’? by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
of Manchester College, Oxford. 

I2 M. to 12,15 P. M. 
Committee. ° 

12.15 Pp. M. Report of the committee on 
the revision of the constitution. 


Report of Business 


(If neces- 
sary the afternoon will be devoted to the 
consideration of the various projects for the 
revision of the constitution and action 
thereon. ) 

4 P.M. Annual meeting of the Women’s 
National Alliance. 

7.30 P. M. Missionary mass meeting, ar- 


ranged and conducted by Rew George Batch- 


elor. Speakers to be announced. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
g A. M. Devotional meeting to be con- 


ducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
10 to10.30 A. M. ‘*‘A Working Theory 
in Ethics,’’ by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
10.30 to II A.M. Discussion on above 
paper. | 
Ir to11.30 A.M, ‘*The Mutual Relations| 
of the Catholic and Protestant Churches,’’ A 
paper from the Catholic point of view will 
be given by Hon. Wm. D. Robinson, of 
Connecticut, 
11.30 to 12 M. Addresses on above subject 
from the Protestant point of view will be 
given by Rev. 3S. J. Barrows, Mr. W. P. 
Fowler and others. 
12 M. to [2.15 P. M. 
12.15 P. M. 1 
3 P.M. Business session, if needed, for 


Business Committee. 
Election of officers. 


practical recommendations, resolutions and 
general business. 


4 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. 
7.30 P.M. Platform meeting to be ad- 


dressed by Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Rev. M. J. Savage and 
others. D. W. MOREHOUSE, 
General Secretary. 


- Railroad Rates. 
Arrangements have been made through 


the Western Passenger Association for a re- 


duction in fares on the certificateplan, on all 
the Trunk lines, to persons attending the con- 
ference. 


On the certificate reduction plan each per- 


son pays full first-class fare going to the 
meeting, and gets a certificate filled in on) 
one side by the agent of whom the ticket is 
bought. This certificate entitles the pur- 
chaser to a one-third fare returning. The 
certificates are kept at all the important sta- 
tions of the lines. Passengers are cautioned 
to be on hand thirty (30) minutes before the 
departure of their trains, in order to give the 
agent time to properly fill out the certificates. 
The latter must be deposited with the gen- 
eral secretary immediately after the open- 
ing of the conference, who will return them 


alone, $4 per diem. 
not be reserved for single persons, unless 
ordered and price understood in advance. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Sept. 24, 1894. 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


a2@eenw 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 


attending the Conference, $3 per diem, 


For one person occupying double room 
Double rooms will 


For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 per 


to the owners properly indorsed. 


Hotel Rates. 


Persons attending the conference at Sara- 
toga will be received at the United States 


hotel at from $3 to $5 per day. 
ette offers a rate of $1.50 per day. 
at the Columbia is $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 


lin Square, guests will be received at $1 per 


room, or $1.50 per day per single room. 


Baraboo, Wis. 


2d inst. Our minister, Robt. C. Douthit, 


having returned, after the summer vacation, 
good congregation. On the Sunday follow- 
ing, our people were much gratified by listen- 
ing to Rev. J. H. Crooker, Helena, Montana, 


years while located at Madison, conducted 
fortnightly evening services at this place. 
C. H. W. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Silas Hubbard, 
$20,000 towards the new home of the Peo- 


two. 
fifty years and had been identified with the 
Unitarian church from its beginning in 1862. 
His noble gift to the church will continue 
the useful influence in the community which 


his bright personal character exerted while 
he lived. G. 


Peoria}.|II. 
oo . 
The People’s Church of Peoria is still 
doing its good work, One of Mr. Marsh’s 
recent sermons was published in the Swnday 
Journal of Aug. Ig. It was an eloquent 
and vigorous plea for the Church of Human- 
ity, and had for its text Whittier’s lines: 


Book and Day and Church are given 
For man, not God; for earth, not heaven. 


G. 


The Lafay- 
The rate 


At Miss Burs’ boarding house, No. 1 Frank- 


day, in cases where two persons occupy one 


Services at this place were resumed on the 


accompanied by his bride, preached to a 


who had in the years past, and for several 


the generous donor of 


ple’s Church in this place, passed away on 
Sunday, September 9g, at the age of eighty- 
He had lived in this city for more than 


diem. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


227232 


For the accommodation of those who may wish 
to make a longer stay at Saratoga than the four 
days occupied by the Conference, these rates wil] 
cover the time for a full week, ending September, 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by 
parties attending the Nattonal Conference, 
the name of every personin the party must 
be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of 
a party communicate with us in making arrange- 
ments for rooms; and, in case any member of a 
party decides not to come, we may be notified at 
once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All ‘persons intending to come to our hotel will 
confer a favor by writing as early as possible, en- 
gaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned 
and ready before arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged by postal 
card. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 


PROPRIETORS. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 Sheets] and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


J.G GLINNIN, © 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
OHICAGO. 


— 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


BAKING 
WDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


ELYS CREAM BALM cuRES eo. 
a ey 


CATARRH 


PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. | 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


September 20, 1894. 


UNITY 
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Named 
Hyacinths, 


Different Coiors, 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by 
mail, postpaid, 


For 10 Gents 


together with our 
beautifully illus- 
trated Catalogue 

| of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits for fall planting and winter blooming 
and a sample copy of the Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly illustrated with two beautiful 
large colored plates Ail for 10 cts., postpaid. 


: 
@ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,N.Y. 
WeTTTIIIILLLLitixcixciiiio 


IF » PIANO 


or ORCA 


wanyceace =,v& 
AT ANY PRICE CAN 
ON ANY Teams SUPPLY 
FOR PURCHASE YOU! 
OR FOR RENT UNITY. 


Send tor Catalogue and Terms. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 
233 State St., 49-53 Jackson St. 


SAVES = TEETH 


Cures Soft and Bleeding Gums 


RECOMMENDED BY 


TOTHPOWOERRRT DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 


Chicaco 
Mica? J SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


$ oS oS SEESEEESESELEE SESE 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen's Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


(19 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


SICKNESS ald ACCIDENTS OF TREATMENT. 350 


pages, cloth, $1 oo; leather, $1.75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st,, Chicago 


“UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 31, Love and Law. 
(30c. a hundred.) 
Psalm 147: 3, 4. 


No.32, Faith of a Unitarian Layman. 
By A. H. Wimbish. (30c. a hundred) The ‘I 
believes ’’ of a man who has thought and lived 
his way, not read it, to the hill-tops of faith. 


No. 33. What it Signifies to Join the Uni- 
tarian Church. By Arthur M. Judy. (60c. 
a hundred.) ‘It signifies a determination to 
improve.”’ ‘It signifies a willingness to think.”’ 
Under each head things worth thinking over. 


No. 34, Thy Sins be Forgiven Thee, By 
Miss M. W. Hamman. (60c. a hundred.) The 
natural history of forgiveness,—how it is that 
out from black sin we can win our way back to 
innocence, and love of right, and self-respect, 
and love and trust of friends, and ability once 
more to bea help, not hindrance, to humanity. 
Words of cheer for anyoné who is aching in the 


By J. V. Blake. 
A poem-tract on the verses. 


| Toledo, Ohio. 

| We learn from the Zo/edo Blade of Sep- 
tember 1, that the Emerson Class, conducted 
iby Mrs. E. C. Jennings, is so full that it 
will meet in two divisions, one on Monday 
and the other on Wednesday. Mrs. Jen- 
nings will also start a Browning Study Club 
beginning Oct. 1. We hope to give both of 
her programs in a future number of UNITY. 


G. 


Washta, la. 

The people of this vicinity in favor ofa 
liberal religion met the first Friday in Sep- 
tember and organized a Sunday School with 
Mr. H. M. Ferris as superintendent, and 
they hope before long to share with Chero- 
kee in the services of a minister. 


The move- 
ment has been the result of the missionary 
work of Miss Safford and Miss Gordon, of 
Sioux City. G. 
Ware, Mass. 

Rev. V. E. Southworth has returned from 
his western trip and resumed his pastoral 
duties at this place. 


>< 


The Study Club. 


lt is hoped that a complete program fora year’s 
work may be given each week in Unity, along 
with such other *natter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible. 


Program of the Fiction Section of the 
Union Study Club of the Stewart 
Avenue Universalist Church, 
Chicago,—Rev. R. A.: White 
Minister. 


Itisthe aim of this section to make a 
thorough study of George Eliot’s Romola, with 
the history and art incident to its plot, during 
the first half of the year. 


Oct. 8. Romola, chap. i-viii. aper : 
Life of Geo, Eliot. (Reference: Geo. Eliot’s 
Life from Letters and Journals—Cross. 


Kecollections of Eminent Men—Edwin P. 
Whipple.) Za/k; The Writing of Romola. 
(Reference: Geo. Eliot and her Heroines— 
Woolson. ) 


Oct. 22. Romola, chap. viii-xv. ‘aper : 
Rise of Florence. (Reference: MHallam’s 
Middle Ages, Vol. I.) Paper: How the 


Florentines became Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
(Reference: Machiavelli’s Hist., book 2, page 
51.) To which party did the Bardi, the 
ancestors of Romola, belong? 

Nov. 5. Romola, chap. xv-xxil. 
Savonarola as our author depicts 
(Reference: Romola. Sismondi’s Hist. It. 
Republic, page. Clarke’s Life of 
Savonarola. lLord’s Beacon Lights of Hist., 
Vol. Ill.) Convent of San Marco. (KRef.: 
Caine’s Italy, Florenceand Venice, page 131.) 

Nov. Ig. Romola, chap. xxii-xxix. JZadk; 
Charles of Valois of Florence. (Kef.: 
Machiavelli, book 2, chap. iv.) Paper: 
Lorenzo the Magnificent—the Pericles of 
Florence. (Ref.: Roscoe’s Life, page 55. 
Plutarch’s Lives, Pericles ) 

Dec. 3. Romola, chap. xxix-xxxvi. Za/k; 
Learned Italian Women of the latter half of 


‘aper: 
him, 


235; 


the 15th century. (Reference: Roscoe’s 
Life, page 261.) Za/k; Charlemagne— 
The reputed Rebuilder of Florence. (Kef.: 


Romola. 
) ~ 


Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. I, page 


23. Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. V.) 
Dec. 17. Romola, chap, xxxvi-xlill. 
Paper: Romola as a Type. Compare 


Romola with Kingsley’s Hypatia and with 
Marcella. Paper: Tito as a_ Type. 
Petrarch. (Reference: Romola. Roscoe's 
Life of Lorenzo, page 239. Longfellow’s 
Poets and Poetry of Europe.) Petrarch’s 
Love for Laura. (Ref.: Thos. Campbell. ) 
Dec. 31. Romola, chap. xliii-l. Art of Flor- 


ence. Paper: The Medicias Patrons of Art. 
(Ref.: Grimm’s M. Angelo, Vol. I, pages 
27-32 and go0-118. tLanzi, Hist. Painting, 
Vol. I, pages 68-70. Taine, Florence 
and Venice, page Iil. Roscoe, 
Lorenzo de Medici, pages 306-12 and 
316-24.) Zuw/k:; Andrea del Sarto (1487- 
1531). (Ref.: Lubke, Hist. Art, Vol. 
Il, pages 318 22. Jameson, It. Painters, 


pages 223-7. Jameson, Legends of Madonna, 
page 148. Vasari, Lives, Vol. III, pages 
180-236.) Andrea del Sarto - peem—Brown 
ing. 


Sense of shame. 


Jan. 14. Romola, chap. l-lvii. Leonardo 


. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


@u=: 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 


Dr. Hiram W. THOMAS, Rev, W. D. SImonpbs, 


Mr, W. M. SALTER, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

Rev. H. M. SIMMons, 
PrRoF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
Mr. I. P. Powe..1, 

Dr. ALEX. KENT, 


Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 


KEV. JOHN FAVILLE, 

Dr. E. G. Hirscu, 

Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

REV. F. E. DEWHURST, 

REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, 

REV. M. St. C. WRIGHT, 

KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 

Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 

Rev. A. W. GOULD, Rev. R. A. WHIT2, 
AND ALL OTHERS. 


——___ 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. 


The Jews and Jesus. A discourse....... 


The Doctrines of Jesus.......... 


FOR SALE BY 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.. 


Jesus, his Life and his Times.................. 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity.. 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


(75 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


AND THE 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


city. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 175 dearirn street 


WORLD OF MATTER | 
WORLD OF MAN. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 

It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as frqm her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; ip paper cover, 50 cts. 


PHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


By Herself. An autobiography of extraordinary 
interest, of one of the foremost Englishwomen of 
this century, With a Portrait and a Picture of 
her Home. 2 vols, crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00, 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frank B. Sanporn. Uniform with Aiverside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about 


With a full Index, 


Ceylon, by M. M. Battou, author of ‘‘Due 
East,”” “Due West,’’ ‘‘Due North,”’ ‘‘Due 
South,’’ ‘‘Under the Southern Cross,” ‘‘Equa- 


torial America,”’ ‘‘The New Eldorado,”’ ‘“‘Aztec 
Land,” ‘“‘The Story of Malta,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance 


of the White City. 


A charming love story inwoven with phases of 
the Great Fair, by CLARA Louise BuRNHAM, 
author of ‘‘Next Door,’’ ‘‘Dr. Latimer,’’ ‘‘Miss 
Bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. 15mo, $1.25. o 


Coeur d'Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur d’Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story, by 
Mary HAttock Foore, author of ‘‘John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,’’ ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,”’ 
‘‘In Exile,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


5 CENTS EACH; 10 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 40, The Three Stages of a Bible’s 
Life. By W. C. Gannett. 

1. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the 
Word of Man. 

2. The Bible Transfigured into “ Revelation,”’ 
or the Word of God. 

3. The Bible’s Return into Literature. 

The Bible in the light of Historic Criticism,— 
its origins, dates, contents, authors, values, etc. 
‘‘The book is a nation’s spiritual auto-biography; 
a story of religious evolution.”’ 


No. 41. The Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse. By Minot J. Savage. The old con- 
ception of the Universe; its earth, its God, its 
man, its religion. Then the three revolutions 
that have transformed this conception. Then 
the new idea of man and the new idea of God 
that have resulted. Is man the poorer for this 
change of front? 


No. 42. The Divine Unity in God, in Man, 
and in All Things. By Henry M. Simmons. 
‘‘Science has only enlarged the old thought: 
Humanity is one, life one, forms one, forces one; 
and all these united in that infinite One, we call 
God. Inthis highest Unity even good and evil 
become reconciled.”’ 


No. 43. The Free Church, and What it 
will Cost. By C. F. Dole. The people of 
Texas City were called to a mass meeting in the 
open air on a Sunday afternoon to consider the 
question of their newchurch. Mr. Dolereports 
how they settled the following questions: Who 
shall be members? How shall we support it? 
What shall it stand for—for a creed of any sort? 
What sort of Sunday services shall there be? 
Shall it be called a ‘‘Christian’’ Church? How 
prevent sets and cliques in it? What sort of 
building shall we put up? What dangers are 
abead to hinder our success? 


You SNAP 
On. ae THE 
BINO sf" >, KLIPON 


your papers, pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten seconds. Used by U.S. Govern- 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale, etc. $5 per 100. 
Sample dozen mailed for 75c. Covers to order. 
Price-list free. Address, 

H. H. BALLARD, 190 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


da Vinci (1452-1519). ‘*The Universal 
Genius’’—his life and work at Florence; 
Battle of the Standard; Mona Lisa; St. Anna 
and the Virgin. (Ref.: -Lubke, Hist. 
Art, Vol. Il, pages 278-90. Jameson, It. 
Painters, pages 181-9. Taine, Florence and 
Venice, pages 155-6.) Raphael — home, 
parents, early life, master, his Florentine life 
and work; portrait of Lorenzo de Medici and 


Leo X. (Ref.: Vasari, Lives, Vol. III, 
pages 6-13. Oliphant, Makers of Florence, 
page 344.) 

Jan. 28. Romola, chap. lvii-lxiv. 7Zads: 


Michael Angelo—Fortification of City. (Ref.: 
Grimm’s M_ Angelo, Vol. II,page 44.) Don- 
atello. (Ref.: Romola. Grimm’s M. Angelo, 
Vol. I, page 43.) Uffizi Palace. (Ref.: Hare’s 
Florence.) Mornings in Florence —Ruskin. 
Architecture, Mosaic Work and Engraving on 


Gems. (Ref.; Roscoe’s Life, page 319. 
Grimm’s Life of M. Angelo.) 
Feb. If. Romola, chap. _Ixiv-lxxii. 


Paper: The Value of this Story to the 
World of Literature. 

We shal! make liberal use of the stereopti- 
con to illustrate the art of Florence. 

Questions raised in the text of the book: 
(1) Question of fine churches and _ their 
adornment, page 236. (2) Cause of a pulpy 
condition of the mind, chap. xxxix. (3) Does 
Virgil paint a perfecttraitor? Romola, chap. 
iv. Virgil’s Atneid, book 2. (4) Qualities 
that world leaders should possess. Romola, 
chap. xxxix. (5) Comment on Romola’s 
last answer in chap. lix. 

Our plan is to group the members of this 
section according to the topics mentioned in 
the outline, making each group responsible 
for a certain topic or set of topics. In this 
way each member may doa little thorough 
work in addition to the general study of the 
novel. We shall request each member to 
designate under which topic he would pre- 
fer to work. 

JULIA ELIZABETH LANGWORTHY, 
Leader. 


The Study Cable 


a — 


LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, by W, 
W. Fenn. Boston: Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 159. 


Mr. Fenn’s book is admirable for the pur- 
pose, a model of what should be attempted 
in a manual for classes. The Sunday School 
Society and the churches are to be congratu- 
lated on the good fortune of enlisting such 
competent authorship in their service. It 
may be that the appearance of this little work 
is eventful, as beginning the popularizing of 
studies that have belonged as yet to a few. 
One of our ministers once raised a demand 
that the Biblical critics should exhibit their 
processes in a form intelligible to all. With- 
out more detail than a Sunday-school manual 
requires Mr, Fenn answers the demand, so 
far as such processes are more than the weigh- 
ing of minutiz of language. For very many, 
we may be sure, the book will be the starting 
point of fresh and strong interests. For 
many it will be the first opportunity of mak- 
ing a critical study of an ancient historical 
document. We may hope that it will serve 
to revive desire to comprehend the history of 
early Christianity. And in dwelling thus on 
the historical interest, we must not leave un- 
mentioned the uses which are provided in the 
book for reflection and edification, uses which 
will appear in the class room, although they 
are not thrust at one upon the page. 

We can but admire the discrimination with 
which Mr. Fenn has selected the material, 
the pedagogic skill shown in the pointed brev- 
ity of the explanatory notes, the fulness and 
clearness and accuracy of the historical in- 
formation, and the animation of the style 
throughout. It may be feared and hoped 
that the wording here and there will drive 
the younger pupils to the dictionary, and that 
the historical matter will make many sensi- 
ble of the need to open their historical hand- 
books. Mr, Fenn does not remit to his pupils 
the use of their brains. The critical com- 
mentary for teachers and older students keeps 
alive the interests and aims of criticism to 


the closing lesson, in which the genuineness 


and authenticity of the Acts is given a final 
consideration. The judgment then passed 
has been foreshadowed from the first, and 
the anticipation of it will perhaps sharpen 
the class-room study. Mr. Fenn has shown 
that even a commentary can be given a cer- 
tain unity, and that unity, as the preface 
avows, is found in ‘‘an attempt to vindicate 
the substantial credibility of the Acts against 
criticisms based upon the Epistles of Paul, 
notably that to the Galations.’’ 

Without designing to argue this matter the 
reviewer must express his judgment that Mr. 
Fenn is too eager an advocate for the authen- 
ticity. Conceding that it is a naive effort to 
record history, on¢ may still decide that the 
author has been les$correct in his record than 
Mr. Fenn would admit. It does not seem 
possible to treat the speeches as anything but 
free compositions, or so readily to discredit 
Paul, a known and trustworthy personage, in 
the interest of a later and unknown writer 
for whom so much has become obscured. But 
forall his decisions Mr. Fenn offers argu- 
ments which must be weighed. With regard 
to the genuineness, the reviewer protests his 
inability to agree that the author of the 
‘twe’’ sections was the author of the entire 
book, and that the composer of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts was Luke. Far more 
likely, indeed, that Luke being the writer of 
the **we’’ sections, his name has become as- 
sociated with the work of one who used him 
asa source. It is in the discussion of this 
point that Mr. Fenn is weakest. 

A few details suggest remark. ‘The infer- 
ence from V. 41, that the work ‘‘dates from 
a time when ‘the Name’ had become a tech- 
nical formula in the trials of Christians,’ is 
not persuasive. Inspite of Mr. Ramsay, this 
would bring us toa date far too late. ‘*Re- 
mission of sins’’ (p. 57) is made a Pauline 
element. The reviewer believes that the 
disciples before Paul held this notion. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. Xv. 3 and Dean Everett’s con- 
tention to the contrary. The ante-Pauline 
thought is a difficult matter—would that the 
Acts could tell us more about it! Finally, it 
might be asked that Mr. Fenn should define 
the conception of Jesus as Messiah found in 
the speeches of Acts, and the meaning of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit among the earliest 
Christians. The former reflects light upon 
the difficult question of Messiah in the Syn- 
optic Gospels; the latter leads to an appreci- 
ation of a stage of thought and feeling into 
which Paul brought a new and transforming 


influence for the better. v. A. C. 


Correspondence 


Sunday School Lessons. 

EpiTtorR UNITy:—I am glad to see the 
new lessons for the Sunday School appearing 
in UNITY from the able pen of Mr. Crooker. 
It seems, however,that we need a series of les- 
sons for the children on the same plan and with 
the same scope as ‘‘Beginnings.’’ Why can 
not we draw from all sources in writing Sun- 
day-school literature for the children? A 
Buddhist birth-story, a Mohammedan legend 
or a Persian nature myth ought to be used as 
readily as like material in the Bible. As 
long as we confine our teaching for the junior 
classes to the Bible, we may expect to teach 
the children superstition, and to fasten the 
shackles of slavery upon them. 

Again, we ought not to confine the lessons 
to the past. The living, present now is 
the great teacher, and children, true to na- 
ture, love the realities about them. ‘The 
religious thought suggested by, and the reli- 
gious uses of the natural objects about us, is 
a fine source for matter and illustration in 


preparing the lessons. Here both art and 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T*® BERLITZ 
School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phi}. 
adelphia, Baltimore,.Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min. 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘* Natural Method ’”’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LE ON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con. 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy, 
o_O 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE StHoui, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., (CHICAGO. T9th year beyins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of cae. 7. oo aa and Children. 

ISS R. 3S. RICE, A. M. , 
MISS M. B. BEEDY, A. M. Principals, 


el 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in a!l branches 
under teachers of successful experience. Primary 
and Kindergarten departments. A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres't. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. Co- 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


552-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland-Bivd 


POW DEK POINT SCHOOL, 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi.iual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 


F B. KNAPP, S B 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 


Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
E. E. Hace. D.D. Principal. 


KEMPERHALL 


A Boy’s Boarding School. Reopens Sept 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K,. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


— 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


ELLEN C. LLOYD JONE, 
JAN= LLOYO JONE, 


A Home £ Parmn Schoo 


Three Miles From a Railroad. 


Proprietors 


Special attention given to the individual 
methods in teaching. Number of 
Home pupile limited. 


A Farm of One Hundred Acres 


in a high state of cultivation 


ls Run in Connection with the School. 


Railroad, Telegraph and Express Stations, 
SPRING GREEN, WIS. 


Address all letters of inquiry to 


Lloyd Jones Sisters, 


HILLSIDE, WIS. 


oo” 


"= 


September 20, 1894. 


UNITY 


EDUCATIONAL, 


BOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 
MUSICAL and DRAMATIC, 


ISABELLA BLDG.., 
46 and 48 Van Buren Street. 


— 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
GRANTED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
gs Send for Catalogue. 


L. 6. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


Tl 


Pupils taught at their residences if desired. 
Mandolin and Guitar Clubs taught in or out of City. 


HENRY F. MEYERS, 
Teacher TLANDOLIN and GUITAR 


Mandolin Music Furnished for Parties, Recep- 


tions, Weddings, etc. 
ROOM 25, CHICAGO ATHENAEUM BUILDING, 
18-26 VanBuren Street. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF CHICAGO, 


ISABELLA BUILDING, 


Finest equipped institution of the West. 
Send for catalogue giving full information. 
GEORGEA W. KELSEY, Director. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


= Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


_ Wheeler & Wilson Mis. Co. 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the’ Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
* nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
so been sold by our agents for 
5 . For a limited time we 
. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
\cq soll attachments free of charge. 
) “ $8hipped on approval any- 

‘here, Send for a sample of its work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
3 chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. lL 


Ee 
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<£ 
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Warranted, 


THE GREAT AMEKIiVLAIWN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work. NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 


141 E. Twentieth St.. CHICAGO. 


HT 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
CHURGH BELL hae vist 
MoSANE hea atest IMORE, MD. 


science, as well as philosophy and poetry, 
may be used to great advantage. 

We need an entirely new series of Sunday- 
school lessons for our children between the 
ages of four and fourteen. 

J. W, CALDWELL, 
Associate Minister, Non-Sectarian Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Notice. 


TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 

The first executive meeting of the Board 
of Directors, which consists of all the officers 
of the Congress, will be held at All Souls 
Church, Chicago, corner Oakwood Boul’d 


1894. [There will be two sessions: at 10 a. m. 
and 2 p. m; and, in order to still increase the 
opportunity for consultation, arrangements will 
be made by which the members of the direc- 
tory will lunch together, Pressing questions, 
missionary methods, publications and general 
policy will be fully discussed, and a full at- 
tendance is urged. Members unable to be 
present are requested to send their views in 
writing. Communications and suggestions 
from friends of the movement, addressed to 
the secretary, will be given due consideration 
by the Board. 

(Signed) HirAM W. THOMAs, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, President. 
secretary. 


Chicago, September 3, 1894. 
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Articles of Incorporation. 


State of Illinois, Department of State, Will. 
tam H!. Hinrichsen, Secretary of State. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Whereas, a certificate, duly signed and ac- 
knowledged, having been filed in the Office 
of the Secretary of State, on the 26th day of 
June, A. D. 1894, for the organization of The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties under and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of ‘*AN ACT CONCERNING CORPORA- 
TIONS’? approved April 18, 1872, and in 
force July 1, 1872, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, a copy of which certificate is hereto 
attached. 

Now Therefore, 1, William H. Hinrichsen, 
Secretary of State of the State of Illinois, by 
virtue of the power and duties vested in me 
by law, do hereby certify, that the said The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties is a legally organized corporation un- 
der the laws of this state. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my 
hand and cause to be affixed the great Seal 
of State, done at the City of Springfield, this 
26th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, 
and of the Independency of the United 
States the one hundred and eighteenth. 

(Signed) W. H. HINRICHSEN, 

[SEAL] Secretary of State. 


State of Lllinois, 3 
SS. 


Cook County. 
To William H. Hinrichsen, Secretary of 

State. 

We, the undersigned, Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Messrs. J. Ll. Jones, A. 
N. Alcott and Leo Fox, citizens of the United 
States, propose to form a corporation under 
an act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois entitled, ‘*An Act Concerning Cor- 
porations,” approved April 18, 1872, and all 
acis amendatory thereof, and for the purpose 
of such organization we hereby state as fol- 
lows, to-wit: 

1. The name of such corporation is The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties. 

2. The object for which it is formed is to 
unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation 
such existing societies and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the movement toward 
undogmatic religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian churches 


and kindréd societies on the basis of absolute 


and Langley Ave., on the 2d day of Oetober, |° 


mental liberty; to secure a closer and more 
helpful association of all these in the thought 
and work of the world under the great law 
and life of love; to develop the church of 
humanity, democratic in organization, pro- 
gressive in spirit, aiming at the development 
of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual 
traditions and experiences of the past, and 
keeping itself open to all new light and the 
higher development of the future. 

3. [The management of the aforesaid Con- 
gress shall be vested in a board of thirty direc- 
tors who are to be elected one half at each 
annual meeting. 

4. The following persons are hereby se- 
lected as the directors to control and manage 
said corporation for the first year of its cor- 
porate existence, viz: H. R. Whitmore, F. E. 
Dewhurst, Florence Kollock, Caroline Bart- 
lett, J. H. Crooker, L. W. Sprague, J. H. 
Acton, Alexander Kent, A. N. Alcott, Arthur 
Judy, Merle St. C. Wright, F. A. Bisbee, 
John Faville, W. L. Sheldon, W. S. Crowe, 
A. W. Gould, 5S. J. Barrows, W. I. Nichols, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Clara Conway, Mrs. 
Henry Solomon, Ida C. Hultin, R. A. White, 
M. M. Mangasarian, Thomas Kerr, Kabbi 
Isaac M. Wise, Mrs. Farlin ©. Ball, W. C. 
Gannett, J. D. Ludden, Max Landsberg. 

(Signed) H. W. THOMAS, 
LEO Fox, 
A. N. ALCoOTT, 
EMIL G. HIRSCH, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. 


State of Illinois, ri 
. , SS. 
County of Cook, 


I, F. A, Donnelly, a Notary Public in and 
for the County and State aforesaid, do hereby 
certify that on this 18th day of June, A. D. 
1894, personally appeared before me Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, Dr. FE. G. Hirsch, Messrs. J, LI. 
Jones, A. N. Alcott and Leo Fox, to me per- 
sonally known to be the same persons who 
executed the foregoing certificate and sever- 
ally acknowledged that they had executed 
the same for the purposes therein set forth. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal the day and year above 
written. F. A. DONNELLY, 

[EAL] Notary Public. 
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THE price of Debbins’ Electric Soap has 
just been reduced in order to put it in the 


reach of every one. Quality same as for 30 
years. Insist upon your grocer keeping it. 
Premiums given for wrappers. 
once, 


Try it at 


9 —~<e 


The Poet's Labels. 


A writer in Zhe University Quarterly, 
Chicago, summarizes the leading character- 
istics of modern poets as follows: 

‘*Matthew Arnold is the poet of doubt, of 
unsatisfied longing, of man overwhelmed by 
the momentous and Keble is 


Swinburne represents the 
world and the flesh. 


inscrutable. 
the poet of piety. 
Tennyson is the poet of 
melodious sentiment, of faith in an ornate 


way overcoming doubt. Holmes is the Lau- 


Yo can easily have thebest if 
you only insist upon if. 
They are made for cooking and 


heating in every conceivable style 
and sie ter any kind of fuel and 
with prices from +10 to + 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
| mark and are sold with a written 
rantee. First-classmerchants 
where handle them. 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


Mor’ Far 


CET 
The Best. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COCUMON SENSE EAR DRUMS, 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
\\ vifferentfrom allother devices; the 
only sate,simple, comfortable, and 
. tinvisible ear drum in the world. 
liundreds are being benefitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wireattachmentto irritate 
the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRIM CO. 
166 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE 
DRUM IN 
‘OSITION 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
ronsider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98, and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may not appear again, 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO.,, 

33% Dearborn Strest, Chicago, Ill. 


TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ihe gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
fated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of'the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of moolony, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The mogy: Fast- 
ing, LYOSNG, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, 

ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. It contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
ms ? revelation of essential Christianity.—The 
| ic. 
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FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“ 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Itighest of ail in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 
Powde 


reate of Boston; his proverbs, wit, pathos, 
thought and imagination, each strive for the 
mastery. Poe, a brilliant humbug; his verse, 
though original, could not feed the soul; his 
poems are the wail of a spirit that has lost 
both life love. 


and Byron, broader in cul- 


ture, bolder in vice than Poe, also failed to| 


comfort and instruct the world. Longfellow 
is the priest of* simplicity; his poems, if poor 
in ideas, have the significant power of pene- 
trating and dwelling in the heart. Emerson’s 


verse is thought-laden, if not too brilliant. 


Lowell’s verse is crushed with learning. 
Whittier’s genius is direct and homely. 


Browning is a chestnut burr, with a kernel of 
Shakespearean flavor within. His grotesque 
eccentricity, his irritating awkwardness, his 
uncouth and labored rhymes will deter many 
from enjoying the insight, the analysis, the 
dramatic force of his genius. Bayard Taylor 
was a magnificent versifier, not a poet. bret 
Harte represents the startling contrasts of 
Western life, spasmodic humor and pathos, 


the fine traits of rough character. Austin 


sculptured images brought to light. They 
are soon to be sent to England, and will be 
placed on exhibition in London. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- | 


cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in iniportance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
Che-pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister, 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


CoTner 
avenue, 


Dobson deals in the comedy of poetry—| Music Hall. corner ‘of State and Randolph 


poetry in a high-toned laughing mood. 
ant was cold and pure like an icicle, a repre- 
sentative Northern poet who could manage 
his finances like a man 
with Milton, Dante, 


and Goethe, these are all small men who 


of business. Com- 


pared Shakespeare, 
have occupied their energies in writing little 
poems. Yetthe world rightly claims exam- 
ples of individua! genius.”’ 


i> -9—~<iie————___ 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J 


Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
to be perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bot- 
tle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 


a 


Two archeological discoveries of interest 
have just been announced from Egypt. At 
Sakkarah De Morgan’s latest excavations have 
been attended with unexpected success. He 
has discovered a buried fleet of the old Em- 
pire, with masts, sails, and rigging complete. 
One of the ships measures thirty-nine meters 
in length. Ata spot eight miles from the 
Red 5ea, near Suez, atrench recently cut on 
the site of an old temple revealed remains of 
a people who probably came into Egypt from 
the East to explore an unknown land, long 
before the days of the Pharaohs of the first 
dynasty. »lhe lowest monuments were ob- 
long blocks of stone, with a cut or score half 
an inch deep down the front and back of one 
end to mark legs, and two on each side of 
the other end to mark where the arms were. 
Clay images of a very primitive type were 
found, on the top of which were remains of a 
higher civilization, indicated by the finely 


Bry-| streets, 


David Swing, Minister. 
CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J]. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 


|W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


'House, Clark street, near Randolph. 
ahy case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by| 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHORCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

rt } ee 
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AT ALL SOULS CHURCH.—Rev. A. W. 
Gould, Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, will preach at II a. m. 
p. m. Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt will lecture on 
his experiences in India and Tibet among 
the occultists, under the title ‘Eighteen 
Months in Wonderland.’’ 


AT Unity CHuRCH.—Rev. A. N. Alcott, 
of Elgin, Ill., will preach Sunday morning. 


‘Never Miss 


Such as This! 
Special-Irue-Rich - 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 
6 “‘SOLID 


SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 

6 ““SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 
6 ““SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 

6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. [In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. | 


This case will make an elegant present and this is 4 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, III. 


S MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


LORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS - 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every descripte 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


| TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


